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SPEECH 


HON.  C.  H.  WILLIAMS,  OF  TENNESSEE, 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives ,  March  31,  1852. 


The  House  being1  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not  obtained  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  making1  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Homestead  bill;  I  have  obtained  it  for  a  far  differ¬ 
ent  purpose.  It  is  true,  however,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Homestead  bill  I  differ  from  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  from  the  Ashland  district,  (Mr.  Breck- 
enridge,)  who  the  other  day  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  he  ought  to  vote  for  the  bill,  believing  that 
it  would  likely  lessen  the  population  of  Kentucky. 
I  would  vote  for  it  if  I  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  every  Tennesseean  who  has  not  a  home  would 
move  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  if 
it  shall  become  a  law;  and  I  would  look  upon  it  as 
a  proud  fact  in  Tennessee’s  history,  if  we  could 
truthfully  say  that  every  Tennesseean  had  a  home¬ 
stead.  I  desire,  however,  sir,  to  make  what  may 
be  called  a  political  speech.  I  have  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  the  time-honored  custom  of  this  House  to 
confine  myself  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
[Laughter.]  I  wish  to  make  a  political,  and  it  may 
be  denominated  a  President- making  speech.  I 
am  aware  that  the  newspapers  are  charging  that 
these  speeches  are  wrong,  ill-timed,  and  out  of 
place.  Ordinarily  speaking,  when  there  are  no 
questions  involved  in  a  Presidential  nomination 
but  those  of  mere  expediency  and  of  policy,  I  would 
most  heartily  subscribe  to  that  doctrine;  but,  be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do,  that  in  the  approaching  Presiden¬ 
tial  canvass  there  is  a  question  involved  connected 
with  the  permanency  and  durability  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore,  in  importance,  infinitely  above  all 
mere  questions  of  expediency;  and  remembering, 
too,  that  President-making  includes  all  kinds  of 
legislation,  and  sometimes  very  exciting  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  have,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  reason  for 
seeking  the  floor  for  this  purpose. 

I  desire  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to  pay  my 
respects  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Ashland 


district  of  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Breckenridge.)  I  will 
not  follow  the  bad  example  set  me  by  my  friend. 
I  trust  I  shall  not,  in  my  ardor  to  do  justice  to 
anybody  that  is  my  favorite,  do  gross  injustice  to 
another.  I  speak  to  the  question  of  abolition  peti¬ 
tions,  for  the  naked  purpose  of  placing  the  history 
of  that  question  fairly  before  the  country.  My 
friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Marshall)  the  other 
day  debated  this  question.  He  went  into  it  mi¬ 
nutely.  His  argument  was  able  and  unanswer¬ 
able.  I  desire  to  present  it  in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  and  more  general  aspect.  It  so  happened  that 
I  was  here  in  the  twenty- fifth  Congress— one 
Congress  before  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  so  ardently  defended  by  his  friend, 
(Mr.  Breckenridge,)  had  a  seat  upon  this  floor. 
During  that  Congress  Mr.  Slade,  of  Vermont, 
made  a  speech  upon  the  slavery  question.  The 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Polk, 
was  then  Speaker  of  the  House.  During  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  while  Mr.  Slade  was  exhibiting  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Giles,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
Virginians,  upon  the  abstract  question  of  slavery, 
the  late  lamented  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  rose 
in  his  place,  and,  with  extraordinary  gesture,  im¬ 
plored  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  to  cease  that 
manner  and  mode  of  debate,  and  save  the  Union. 
Mr.  Slade,  with  a  cold-blooded  purpose,  pursued 
the  tenor  of  his  argument;  and  a  member  from 
Virginia,  and  one  from  South  Carolina,  called  up¬ 
on  southern  members  of  the  House  to  go,  pellmell, 
without  adjournment,  down  to  the  room  of  the 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  order  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  protect  the  South. 
Southern  Senators  were  invited  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted.  And 
accordingly  the  southern  Representatives  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  committee-room.  I  was  in  that  meet¬ 
ing  for  two  hours;  and  I  here  state  in  my  place — 
and  I  do  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon 
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any  gentleman  who  participated  in  that  debate— if 
I  had  the  capacity  to  understand  the  purport  of  ar¬ 
gument,  not  a  solitary  argument  was  advanced, 
while  I  was  there,  but  what  looked  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  remedy. 

I  retired,  after  remaining  there  two  hours,  refusing 
to  participate  any  longer,  assigning  as  my  reason 
that  my  constituents  had  not  sent  me  to  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  value  of  the 
Union.  Their  sittings  continued  for  three  days,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  and  the  result  of  their  labor 
was  the  introduction  of  Patton’s  celebrated  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  short,  and  I  will  read  it: 

“ Resolved ,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and  pa¬ 
pers,  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  or  transferring,  slaves  in  any  State, 
district,  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  be  laid 
upon  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed, 
read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further  action  shall 
be  had  thereon.” 

The  House  adopted  it.  The  Senators  from  the 
South,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  assisted 
in  concocting  this  resolution.  They  could  neither 
be  read,  debated,  nor  referred  for  consideration. 
Six  days  thereafter,  with  remarkable  inconsis¬ 
tency,  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  after  having  thus  co-operated  in  tying  the 
hands  of  the  House  on  this  exciting  question,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Senate  a  series  of  abstract  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  opened  the 
whole  question  in  a  debate  which  continued  for 
weeks.  If  the  decision  of  this  House  was  correct, 
and  it  was  wrong  to  discuss  that  question  here,  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  can  any  man  as¬ 
sign  a  sensible  reason  why  it  was  right  to  pursue 
a  different  course  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol? 

I  co-operated  with  the  southern  Representatives, 
and  supported  Patton’s  resolution.  When  con¬ 
vinced  of  an  error,  I  am  at  all  times  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  it.  Subsequent  experience  satisfies  me,  and  I 
think  must  convince  every  impartial  mind,  that 
the  policy  of  Refusing  to  receive  and  refer  petitions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  unwise,  and  failed  to 
produce  any  good  result  in  allaying  and  repress¬ 
ing  the  dangerous  sectional  excitements  growing 
out  of  that  question.  It  enabled  the  unprincipled 
agitators  of  the  North  to  combine  a  great  popular 
question,  which  commended  itself  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  approval  of  that  entire  section,  with  the 
abstract  hostility  to  slavery  which  is  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  that  portion  of  the  Republic;  and  thus  a  fac¬ 
tion,  which  had  previously  been  contemptible  in 
numbers,  and  powerless  for  mischief,  grew  into  a 
magnitude  of  strength  which  has  for  years  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  and  now  threat¬ 
ens  its  very  existence. 

The  succeeding  Congress,  William  O.  Butler 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
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tives,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Wise’s  resolution,  which 
was  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ton,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  21st  rule. 
This  rule  was  the  law  of  the  House  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  years,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  and  during  that  whole  time  public 
business  was  obstructed  in  Congress,  and  this 
House  was  kept  in  an  uproar  of  excitement,  by  a 
struggle  between  northern  and  southern  members; 
those  of  the  North  contending  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  petition  was  nullified  by  the  21st 
rule,  and  therefore  demanding  its  repeal;  those  of 
the  South  insisting  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
rule  excluding  abolition  petitions  was  essential  to 
the  safety  of  that  peculiar  institution  of  theirs, 
which  was  so  constantly  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  the  fanatics  of  the  North.  This  excitement, 
this  uproar,  continued  until  the  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  immediately  succeeding  the  election  of  James 
K.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  when  the  21st  rule  was 
repealed.  This  House  will  bear  me  witness — the 
whole  country  knows— the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Breckenridge)  must  him¬ 
self  admit — that  with  the  repeal  of  that  rule  ex¬ 
citement  and  contention  has  ceased  upon  this  floor 
on  the  subject  of  abolition  petitions.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  was  in  a  majority  when  it  was  repealed; 
the  succeeding  Congress  was  largely  Democratic, 
but  did  not  restore  the  rule.  There  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  Democratic  majority  in  this  House  now; 
abolition  petitions  are  received  and  referred  with¬ 
out  debate,  and  without  creating  the  slightest  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  House.  In  view  of  such  facts  as 
these,  I  think  I  can  claim,  from  the  candor  6f  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Breckenridge,) 
the  admission  that  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  votes  on  the  subject  referred  to  stand 
vindicated.  The  imputation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  Freesoiler,  is 
no  new  idea.  In  the  Presidential  canvass  it  was 
advanced  upon  every  stump  in  Tennessee.  Then 
we  were  told,  that  should  we  vote  for  General  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  he  should  be  elected  and  die  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  of  office,  we  should  fall  into  the 
arms  of  the  Abolition  party,  because  by  that  event 
Mr  Fillmore  would  accede  to  the  Presidency.  The 
southern  people  were  told  everywhere  that  their 
interests  would  be  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  such  an 
Abolitionist. 

How  stands  Millard  Fillmore’s  Presidential  re¬ 
cord?  How  stands  this  prediction  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party?  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Kentucky— will  any  candid  man— persist  in  re¬ 
peating  the  imputations  made  against  him  during 
the  last  Presidential  canvass?  In  the  providence 
of  God  General  Taylor  did  die— Millard  Fillmore 
acceded  to  the  Presidency.  In  addressing  such  an 
audience  as  this,  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe 
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the  state  of  the  country  when  this  event  transpired. 
Congress  had  been  in  session  more  than  seven 
months,  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  question  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  or  non-admission  of  slavery  into  the  Terri¬ 
tories  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  from 
Mexico.  The  North  insisted  upon  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  those  Territories  by 
Congressional  enactment;  the  South  vehemently 
claimed  the  right  to  participate  equally  with  the 
North  in  the  advantage  of  that  conquest,  and  to 
carry  the  institution  of  slavery  into  that  territory. 
The  contest  between  the  two  sections  of  this  Union, 
up  to  the  time  referred  to,had  defeated  every  attempt 
to  extend  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  over  the  country  referred  to.  Discarding  all 
narrow  and  selfish  motives  of  action,  loyal  to  the 
obligations  of  patriotism,  against  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  that  section  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  he  unhesitatingly  wielded  all  the  influences 
which  legitimately  attached  to  the  high  station 
which  he  occupied  in  favor  of  those  measures  then 
pending  before  Congress,  known  as  the  Compro¬ 
mise  measures,  and  thus  secured  their  enactment 
into  laws.  For  the  value  of  those  measures  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  well-known  opinions  and  hopes  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  parties  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Defying  the  calumnies  and 
aspersions  of  southern  disunionists  and  northern 
abolitionists— faithful  to  the  whole  country — the 
President  has  steadily  and  firmly  insisted  that  the 
measures  referred  to  should  be  regarded  “as  a  final 
settlement ,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  and  exciting  subjects  which  they  embrace .  ”  Thus, 
by  his  official  acts,  he  has  vindicated  himself  from 
the  imputations  made  against  him  while  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  repeated  against 
him  in  this  debate  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  He  makes  a  new  appeal  to  the 
fears  of  the  South  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  such  abolition 
as  has  been  developed  in  the  official  career  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  does  not  ex¬ 
cite  the  fears  or  anxieties  of  the  South.  All  the 
people  of  that  section  would  be  happy  to  know  that 
there  were  no  other  kinds  of  abolitionists  in  the 
country. 

Thus,  as  I  believe,  having  “vindicated  the  truth 
of  history,”  I  now  propose  to  notice  briefly  a  reck¬ 
less  assertion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
Appleton,)  who,  in  a  written,  studied,  and  well- 
digested  speech,  expressly  gives  it,  as  his  opinion, 
that  if  a  Democrat  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1848,  that  the  Compromise  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  last  session  would  not  have  been  neces- 
eary.  Does  not  that  gentleman  know  that  by  that 
assertion  he  blotted  out  at  least  six  hundred  pages 


of  his  country’s  history?  If  I  were  disposed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bad  examples  which  have  been  set  me, 
while  struggling,  as  I  am,  for  the  perpetuity  and 
preservation  of  my  country  and  its  institutions,  I 
would  begin  with  the  question  of  annexing  Texas, 
the  Mexican  war,  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory,  and  run  rapidly  down  to  the  point  of  time  at 
which  the  Compromise  measures  were  adopted, 
and  prove  that  the  Democratic  party  was  warned 
at  every  step,  in  the  progress  of  those  measures, 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  that  party  would  inev¬ 
itably  produce  the  consequences  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maine  says  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  a  Democrat,  instead  of  a  Whig, 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not,  however,  upon  such  a  question,  and 
on  such  an  occasion,  indulge  in  party  crimi¬ 
nation.  It  will  not,  however,  be  a  violation 
of  this  purpose  to  refer  to  the  well-known  fact 
that,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  Mexico,  a  Democratic  administration  was  in 
power;  James  K.  Polk  was  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  against  all  the  influence  which  he  could 
wield,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  excluding  slavery  from 
the  territory  acquired  by  that  treaty,  repeatedly 
passed  the  House,  receiving  almost  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Representatives  from  the  North,  of  both 
parties.  Every  motive,  whether  selfish  or  patriotic, 
that  can  be  presumed  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  combined  to  inspire  President  Polk  with  the 
strongest  desire  to  settle  and  adjust,  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  Presidential  term,  the  national  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  grown  out  of  the  acquisitions  of 
territory  made  by  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Bills,  having  this  object  in 
view,  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  in  this 
House;  and,  supported  by  all  the  influence  which 
the  President  could  wield,  had  failed  repeatedly. 
In  view  of  these  unquestionable  historic  truths,  how 
can  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Appleton)  unblushingly  declare  that,  if  a  Demo¬ 
crat  had  been  elected  President  in  1848,  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
Compromise  measures  would  never  have  arisen  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Chastain,)  following  the  bad  example  of  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  in  a  speech  delivered  some 
time  since,  claims  the  Adjustment  measure  of  the 
last  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  Democratic 
achievement,  and  gives  a  faint  and  damning  praise 
to  the  good  Whigs  who  came  up  and  helped  them 
to  do  the  noble  work. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  was  not  a  member  of 
the  last  Congress,  which  fact,  to  some  extent,  ex¬ 
cuses  him  for  the  position  that  he  assumed.  Had 
he  witnessed,  as  1  did,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  the  combined  efforts 
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of  Lewis  Cass  and  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Sam  Houston,  and  other  patriots,  good  and  true, 
of  both  political  parties,  laboring  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  from  a  conflict  of  arms,  if  not  from  dissolution, 
he  would  not  have  made  that  assertion.  Had  he 
been  here  and  seen  your  present  Speaker  and 
members  of  this  House,  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
acting  in  like  manner— anxious,  above  all  things, 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Mexican  territory — he  would  have  wit¬ 
nessed  and  acknowledged  the  proud  and  gratify¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  mea¬ 
sure  was  a  triumph  of  patriotism  over  party. 

If  I  could  truthfully  claim  these  great  measures 
as  a  purely  party  achievement — a  Whig  achieve¬ 
ment — I  would  deem  it  a  most  unfortunate  truth  for 
my  country— portentous  of  its  early  downfall.  Such 
a  claim  would  assume  that  the  great  Democratic 
party,  constituting  nearly  one-half,  if  not  a  major¬ 
ity,  of  the  people  of  the  country,  was  faithless  to 
the  Union,  and  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  addressing  this  House 
preparations  are  being  made,  from  Bangor,  Maine, 
to  San  Francisco,  preparatory  to  the  approaching 
Presidential  election. 

I  desire,  if  I  have  the  ability  to  do  so,  to  submit 
to  this  committee,  and  through  this  committee  to 
the  country,  some  practical  suggestions  that  I  be¬ 
lieve,  although  the  remark  may  savor  of  egotism, 
if  acted  out  will  give  quiet  and  peace  to  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Do  you  desire,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  run  a  Presidential  race,  and  let  this  ques¬ 
tion  mix  and  mingle  in  it — a  question  so  vital,  and 
one  which  i3  calculated  to  destroy  your  Govern¬ 
ment?  You  know  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Compromise  measures,  the  entire  country,  both 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  have  endorsed  them  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  two  great  parties 
now  have  it  completely  in  their  power,  by  an 
act  of  noble  patriotism,  so  to  shape  their  Presi¬ 
dential  organizations  as  to  adjust  this  question  of 
slavery  virtually  and  effectually.  If  both  parties 
will  nominate  men  identified  with  the  Compromise 
measures,  will  it  not  inevitably  drive  the  Abolition 
party  into  a  separate  organization  and  a  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  of  their  own?  Or  will  they 
not  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  heresies  and 
merge  themselves  in  the  two  great  party  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  country  ?  Do  you  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  bid  in  the  market  overt  for  abolition  votes? 
Do  you  not  know,  by  past  history,  that  it  was  such 
bidding  by  both  parties  that  brought  your  country 
upon  the  verge  of  dissolution  at  the  last  Congress? 
You  do  know  it.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
Will  you  continue  to  persevere  in  such  a  course? 
I  will  take  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Giddings,)  who  is  now  absent.  Do  you 


want  to  bid  for  his  vote?  If  you  do,  you  differ 
with  me.  That  gentleman  said  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  against  the 
President’s  message,  that  he  would  prefer  the  fame 
of  the  dead  to  the  fame  of  the  living  Webster. 
When  he  first  uttered  those  sentiments,  I  felt  for 
the  moment  some  indignation,  but  it  was  only  a 
momentary  feeling.  On  reflection,  I  remembered 
that  that  gentleman  was  not  the  first  or  only  man 
that  had  preferred  a  road  that  would  end  upon  the 
gallows  to  an  honorable  course.  Do  you  want  to 
bid  for  the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,)  who  stands  pre  eminently 
high  as  a  man  of  ability— a  man  of  known  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability?  That  gentleman,  in  a  speech 
made  here  the  other  day,  said  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  hard  words,  for  they  would  not  settle  this 
question.  Oh,  no;  you  have  to  meet  it  like  states¬ 
men.  It  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  hard  words. 
Forgetting  himself,  he  charged,  in  substance,  that 
every  man  North,  who  advocated  and  voted  for  the 
Compromise  measures  at  the  last  Congress,  and  all 
persons  now  advocating  them,  were  southern  dirt- 
eaters.  I  would  like  to  know  of  that  gentleman, 
when  he  delivered  an  eulogy  upon  Judge  Wood¬ 
bury,  if  he  in  that  eulogy  styled  him  a  south¬ 
ern  dirt-eater?  I  would  like  to  know,  when  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  I 
have  been  informed  he  was,  if  he  considered 
himself  a  southern  dirt-eater?  I  would  like  to 
know,  when  he  was  receiving  crumbs  from  John 
Tyler’s  Presidential  table,  if  he  was  a  south¬ 
ern  dirt-eater?  I  look  upon  that  remark  as  a  cold¬ 
blooded  defamation  of  the  best  men  of  the  country, 
whose  patriotic  exertions  settled  this  question.  If, 
then,  both  the  great  parties  pursue  the  course  I 
have  indicated,  we  can  have  the  proud  satisfaction, 
when  the  Presidential  contest  comes  off,  to  break  a 
lance  in  a  fair  and  manly  fight,  upon  questions  of 
expediency  and  policy,  with  the  proud  and  grati¬ 
fying  fact  always  in  view,  that  this  glorious  Union 
is  safe,  let  victory  perch  where  it  may.  Pursue 
this  policy,  and  all  is  well.  I  repeat,  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  bid  in  market  overt  for  abolition  votes,  the 
very  reverse  will  be  the  consequence,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  country  will  be  again  involved  in  an¬ 
other  dreadful  sectional  conflict,  imperilling  the 
very  existence  of  the  Union  and  public  liberty.  I 
have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  hastily.  I 
have  done  so  upon  mature  and  deliberate  reflection 
from  a  conviction  of  duty  to  the  country.  After 
the  excitement  of  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  when  the  Compromise  measures  were  passed, 
I,  in  conjunction  with  a  goodly  number  of  others, 
signed  a  pledge,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  is  as  follows: 

“The  undersigned,  members  of  the  thirty-first 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  believing  that  a  re- 
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newal  of  sectional  controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  be  both  dangerous  to  the  Union  and 
destructive  of  its  objects,  and  seeing  no  mode  by 
which  such  controversy  can  be  avoided,  except  by 
an  adherence  to  the  settlement  thereof,  effected  by 
the  Compromise  acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  declare  their  intention  to 
maintain  the  said  settlement  inviolate,  and  to  re¬ 
sist  all  attempts  to  repeal  or  alter  the  acts  afore¬ 
said,  unless  by  the  general  consent  of  the  friends 
of  the  measures,  and  to  remedy  such  evils,  if  any, 
as  time  and  experience  may  develop;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  resolution  effective,  they 
further  declare  that  they  will  not  support  for  the 
office  of  President  or  of  Vice  President,  or  of  a  Sen¬ 
ator  or  of  Representative  in  Congress,  or  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  State  Legislature,  any  man,  of  whatever 
party,  who  is  not  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  settlement  aforesaid,  and  to  the  re¬ 


newal,  in  any  form,  of  agitation  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery. 

Henry  Clay, 

Howell  Cobb, 

C.  S.  Morehead, 

H.  S.  Foote, 

Robert  L.  Rose, 

William  Duer, 

W.  C.  Dawson, 

James  Brooks, 

Thomas  J.  Rusk, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens, 

Jeremiah  Clemens, 

Robert  Toomb3, 

James  Cooper, 

M.  P.  Gentry, 

Thomas  G.  Pratt, 

Henry  W.  Hilliard, 

William  M.  Gwin, 

F.  E.  McLean, 

Samuel  A.  Eliott, 

A.  G.  Watkins, 

David  Outlaw, 

H.  A.  Bullard, 

C.  H.  Williams, 

T.  S.  Haymond, 

J.  Phillips  Phoenix, 

A. H.  Shepard, 

A.  M.  Schermerhorn, 

Daniel  Breck, 

John  R.  Thurman, 

James  L.  Johnston, 

D.  A.  Bokee, 

J  B.  Thompson, 

G.  R.  Andrews, 

J.  M.  Anderson, 

W.  P.  Mangum, 

John  B.  Kerr,  , 

Jeremiah  Morton, 

J.  P.  Caldwell, 

R.  I.  Bowie, 

Edmund  Deberry, 

E.  C.  Cabell, 

Humphrey  Marshall, 

Alexander  Evans, 

Allen  F.  Owen.” 

I  signed  that  pledge  deliberately,  with  no  earthly 

purpose  or  intention  to  injure  any  one  who  is  as¬ 
piring  to  the  Presidential  chair.  If  that  pledge 
affects  the  interest  of  any  candidate,  it  is  his  fault 
and  not  mine,  for  it  was  made  without  reference 
to  any  particular  individuals.  I  returned  to  my 
home,  and  upon  every  stump,  in  as  graphic  and 
glowing  colors  as  I  could,  I  described  to  my  consti¬ 
tuents  the  extraordinary  and  dangerous  excitement 
that  pervaded  this  Hall,  and  the  universal  burst 
of  joy  which  pervaded  the  (whole  country  when 
the  Compromise  measures  passed.  I  then  said  to 
them  that  I  was  determined  to  maintain  those  mea¬ 
sures,  and,  if  need  be,  to  throw  off  my  party  alle¬ 


giance  in  doing  so.  I  told  them  that  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  like  this  I  would  rise  superior  to  party  feelings, 
and,  trampling  party  shackles  in  the  dust,  I  would 
vote  for  no  Presidential  candidate  of  any  party  who 
did  not  commit  himself  in  favor  of  the  Adjustment 
measures,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  exciting  questions  which  they 
embraced.  I  went  further,  and  said,  that  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Winfield  Scott,  who  had  won  for  himself  and 
his  country  a  world-wide  fame,  should  not  choose 
to  place  himself  in  this  position,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  should  nominate  a  man  who  was  un¬ 
mistakably  identified  with  those  measures,  before 
high  Heaven  and  my  country  I  would  support 
him.  I  intend  most  faithfully  and  honorably  to 
redeem  that  pledge;  and  I  now  say,  if,  when  I  look 
over  the  Presidential  field,  I  shall  discover  a  little 
black  sectional  rag  held  up  by  one  of  the  standard- 
bearers,  and  a  national  flag  unfurled  by  another 
standard-bearer,  I  will  take  position  under  the 
national  standard.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat.  I  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  Democrat.  .1  differ  with  them  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  public  lands,  tariff,  and  nearly  all 
questions  of  expediency.  I  further  believe  that 
the  party  with  which  I  have  been  ever  acting  un¬ 
derstands  better  the  wants  and  interests,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  genius,  of  the  American  people,  than  the 
opposition  party.  If  they  were  continued  in  power 
they  would  develop  more  rapidly  the  vast  and 
mighty  resources  of  this  country.  But  I  never 
will  stop  to  inquire  about  the  expediency  of  this  or 
that  policy,  when  a  question  like  this,  which  has 
wellnigh  destroyed  this  Government,  is  involved. 
We  are  told,  and  it  is  published  by  an  anonymous 
letter-writer,  that  General  Scott,  in  his  private 
conversation,  has  emphatically  endorsed  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures,  and  expresses  surprise  that  any 
human  being  should  doubt  him  upon  this  subject. 
He  further  declares,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the 
best  proof  that  but  for  his  efforts  these  Compromise 
measures  would  not  have  passed.  Is  it  true?  If  it 
is,  I  appeal  to  all  men  at  the  North,  who  stand 
forth  as  the  friends  of  General  Scott,  if,  indeed, 
they  believe  these  statements,  why  it  is  that  they 
are  unwilling  for  General  Scott  to  make  a  formal 
publication,  over  his  own  signature,  of  his  opin¬ 
ions. 

My  northern  friends  say  to  me,  we  can  elect 
General  Scott  if  he  makes  no  publication,  although 
we  know  him  to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise  measures.  If  they  can  vote  for  him,  and,  ae 
they  say,  elect  him,  knowing  him  to  be  in  favor  of 
those  measures,  how  is  it  that  a  publication  of  his 
approval  of  those  measures,  over  his  own  signa¬ 
ture,  will  blight  and  ruin  his  prospects?  13  there  a 
cheat  in  contemplation?  Do  you  intend  a  fraud? 
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Which  section  is  to  be  cheated — the  North  or  the 
South?  How  is  this?  Frankness,  candor,  courage — 
moral  courage  as  well  as  physical  courage — are  the 
attributes  of  a  noble  hero!  How  can  he  remain 
silent  under  existing  cv  cum  stances?  How  can  he 
repress  his  patriotic  impulses?  How  can  he  permit 
his  glorious  fame,  and  the  influence  which  it  gives 
him,  to  be  prostituted  to  the  vile  uses  of  Sectional- 
ists  and  Abolitionists — and  wielded  by  them  against 
the  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Compromise 
measures?  Let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  statesman  of  Kentucky,  (Henry  Clay.)  Let 
him,  like  that  great  man,  choose  “to  be  right  rather 
than  President. ” 

General  Scott  has  been  nominated  by  Whig  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Indiana.  In  all  of  these  conventions  there  was 
a  portentous  silence  in  relation  to  the  Compromise 
measures;  a  silence  terribly  eloquent  to  the  South, 
a  silence  which,  louder  than  sevenfold  thunder, 
proclaims  to  the  southern  people  that  their  safety 
and  their  rights  are  in  danger.  The  newspapers 
of  the  Northern  States  that  oppose  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  par¬ 
ty  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  and  favor  the 
nomination  of  General  Scott,  tell  us  that  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  cannot  receive  the  united  Whig  vote  of  the 
Northern  States,  because  he  has  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  some  officers  of  this  Government  who  held 
opinions  and  cherished  principles  which  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  act  efficiently  in  executing 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  into  effect  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  “no  person  held 
( to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
« thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
‘  quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
«  charged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 

*  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 

*  service  or  labor  may  be  due.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  can  enter  into  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  assume  the  high  responsibilities  which 
that  great  office  imposes,  he  is  required  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  take  the  following  oath: 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  exe¬ 
cute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a  manifest  fact,  that 
the  only  objection  made  to  Mr.  Fillmore  is,  that 
he  has  been  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  oath?  What  is  his  crime?  According  to  the 
newspaper  and  Congressional  orators  who  op¬ 
pose  his  nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidency, 
it  is  that  he  has  removed  from  office  those  who 


held  opinions  and  principles  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  co-operate  with  him  in  executing 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  charge  against  the  President  be  true,  it  is  a 
proud  and  glorious  feather  in  his  cap.  It  is  a 
charge  which  establishes  his  fidelity  to  his  official 
oath,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  and  his  whole 
country.  If,  however,  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  by  Northern  Whigs  is  personal,  and  not  po¬ 
litical,  there  is  yet  another  northern  man  associated 
with  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  who  has  been  as  loyal  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union,  and  who  has  exercised  quite 
as  much  influence  as  the  President  in  settling  the 
great  questions  which  I  am  discussing.  I  mean 
Daniel  Webster.  Who  is  he?  You  all  know  him. 
The  historian  of  this  Republic,  who  shall  truthfully 
tell  posterity  how  and  by  whom  our  country  has 
been  saved  from  the  greatest  dangers  that  ever  as¬ 
sailed  it,  must  award  to  Daniel  Webster  the  high¬ 
est  position  among  those  who  are  entitled  to  that 
gl  /• 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Millard  Fillmore  and  Daniel 
Webster  shall  be  set  aside,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  the  lights  now  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Winfield  Scott  shall  be  nominated  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  ipy  opin¬ 
ion  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  will  protest 
against 

“  The  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  off.” 

I  further  state,  that  the  party  which  shall  be 
guilty,  at  this  trying  time,  of  nominating  a  man 
whose  opinions  are  not  known,  will,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi,  sink  so 
deep  that  a  bubble  will  never  rise  to  mark  the  spot 
at  which  it  went  down.  It  must  be  so,  it  ought  to 
be  so.  So  deeply  rooted  and  embedded  are  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  in  the  minds  of  both  Whigs  and 
Democrats  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  if  each 
member  from  the  State — Whigs  and  Democrats — 
upon  this  floor,  should  go  home  with  a  nomination 
like  that,  “coming  in  such  a  questionable  shape,” 
and  make  their  utmost  efforts  to  sustain  such  a 
nomination,  they  would  meet  with  overwhelming 
and  inevitable  defeat.  I  am  speaking  plainly.  I 
know  that  a  portion  of  the  party  with  which  I  am 
associated  will  mark  this  speech  as  most  mischiev¬ 
ous.  It  is  not  so  designed.  I  desire  to  play  an  hon¬ 
orable  part  with  my  party.  It  is  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  for  me,  like  an  honorable  and  determined 
man,  to  pursue  this  course,  than  to  withhold  my 
co-operation  with  them  after  a  nomination  shall  be 
made.  1  seek  not  to  do  General  Scott  injustice.  I 
have  an  object  infinitely  above  the  success  of  this 
or  that  man  for  the  Presidency.  I  am  struggling 
to  maintain  the  nationality  of  the  party  to  which  I 
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have  ever  belonged,  and  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  my  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  only  for  myself.  I  do 
1 1  assume  to  speak  for  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
i>r  for  my  constituents,  as  to  what  course  they 
vill  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pursue,  if  General 
Scott  is  nominated  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  may  venture,  however, 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  General  Scott  shall 
be  nominated,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  facts  and 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  my 
honest  and  sincere  belief  that  there  cannot  be 
found  Whigs  enough  $>f  talent  and  character,  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  will  consent  to  form 
an  effective  electoral  ticket.  [Laughter.]  I  know 
that  there  are  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me. 
Some  say  that  he  can  carry  Maryland.  Some 
say  that  he  can  carry  North  Carolina;  and  some 
aye  that  he  can  carry  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  differ  very  much  with 
those  gentlemen,  and  in  my  humble  opinion 
are  the  worst  judges  of  public  opinion  that  iWer 
knew.  [A  laugh.]  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  wise  for  this 
greit  Whig  party  to  sink  its  nationality  in  section- 
ali9n?  Mr.  Chairman,  General  Scott  is  either  for 
or  against  the  Compromise.  How  is  it?  Who  can 
ansver?  Some  gentlemen  say  he  is  for  it,  and  others 
that  he  is  against  it.  If  he  is  for  the  Compromise, 
that  til  I  want  to  know.  Let  him  declare  it.  If 
•  it  is  intended  to  fix  a  movable  platform,  to  suit  a 
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northern  latitude  and  a  southern  one,  it  ought  to 
be  known.  I  am  not  controverting  the  fact  that 
General  Scott,  in  private  conversation,  vehemently 
declares  himself  for  the  Compromise.  But  {here 
must  be  some  mystery,  if  he  is  not  willing  to  put 
in  writing  what  he  will  state  in  conversation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  put  ourselves  right  before  the 
country  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the 
day  and  of  the  age.  Let  both  of  the  great  political 
parties  pursue  the  course  which  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  nominate  two  sound  men  unequivocally 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Compromise 
measures,  and  I  repeat,  the  Abolitionists  will  either 
be  driven  into  a  separate  and  distinct  organization, 
or  compelled  to  renounce  their  heresies  and  merge 
themselves  in  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  thread  of  my  discourse  any  further.  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  condense,  I  have  run  so  rapidly  through 
the  points  I  intended  to  make  that  I  have  but  little 
more  to  say.  I  wish  to  declare  to  this  committee 
that  I  have  made  this  speech  without  consultation 
with  any  human  being.  It  was  the  working  and 
prompting  of  my  own  mind.  I  leave  my  remarks 
made  to-day  as  a  legacy  to  my  party;  and  I  hope 
that  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  I  made  an  honest,  fair,  candid,  and 
manly  effort  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Whig 
party. 


